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From the perspective of a liberal democratic consensus, many American 
historians have contended that the New Deal led to a mostly beneficent expan- 
sion of federal power. While recognizing the limits of New Deal reform, these 
historians have interpreted the New Deal as a watershed, a reform movement 
sensitive to the needs of the underprivileged and committed to redistributing 
power at the expense of entrenched elites.! The radical or so-called New Left 
historians of the 1960s and early 1970s, in contrast, have criticized the New 
Deal for shoring up the existing social and economic order. According to their 
analysis, the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration’s moderate reforms in ef- 
fect saved large-scale corporate capitalism but failed to redistribute income 
and power, restructure the economy, or democratize the political system. The 
failure to seek structural change, moreover, resulted from the limits of the ad- 
ministration’s ideology.” 

Whether Franklin D. Roosevelt was motivated by a humanitarian impulse or 
by an essentially conservative (if flexible) ideology, the expansion of state 
power under the New Deal ushered in far-ranging institutional changes that 
sometimes militated against the administration’s fundamental policies and 
goals. If radical historian William Appleman Williams erred when claiming 
that President Roosevelt’s unprecedented use of the state risked putting 
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America on the road to fascism, the administration did encourage the expan- 
sion of one of the government’s most conservative bureaucracies—the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI). In one of the least analyzed of all New Deal 
reforms, the Roosevelt administration promoted the growth of the FBI in two 
seemingly distinct, though actually interrelated, areas. On the one hand, the 
administration consciously built up the FBI to lead a crusade against crime, 
and in the process encouraged bureau officials to launch a media campaign in- 
tended to influence the public’s supposedly romanticized view of the depres- 
sion era’s flamboyant criminals (whose deeds were sensationalized by tabloid 
publicity}. By the mid-1930s, indeed, the bureau was no longer a relatively 
minor federal agency but a thriving bureaucracy with access to a variety of 
media. On the other hand, by the time the Roosevelt administration’s percep- 
tion of the seriousness of the threat that criminal activity posed to internal 
stability broadened to encompass ‘‘subversive’’ activities, the FBI had the 
resources to manage this mission as well. 

In both cases, whether the anticrime crusade or the use of the FBI as a na- 
tional security cerberus, the Roosevelt administration’s purposes were essen- 
tially benevolent. The ‘‘impotence of local governments in dealing with 
crime,’’ as the historian William Leuchtenburg has commented, was a simple 
fact. Similarly, Franklin D. Roosevelt cannot be categorically faulted for 
sometimes blurring the distinction between national security and his own 
political prospects as the United States sped toward World War II. 

Roosevelt and other administration officials did occasionally exploit the 
bureau's intelligence functions for partisan purposes, thereby demonstrating a 
sometimes ambivalent commitment to civil liberties. Nonetheless, the un- 
intended results of New Deal bureaucratic changes that ultimately enhanced 
the FBI’s independent role can be more precisely traced to the Roosevelt 
administration's inability to control resourceful and highly motivated FBI of- 
ficials who sought far different and more conservative political objectives. In 
the crime area, President Roosevelt encouraged the development and mobiliza- 
tion of the bureau’s investigative resources and public-opinion-molding capa- 
bilities.’ Later, when directing the FBI to plunge headlong into the nether- 
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world of ‘‘subversive’’ activities, the president only sought from the bureau 
the services of what was then a formidable domestic-intelligence-gathering 
potential. The last thing Franklin D. Roosevelt wanted was an independent 
political force more concerned with shaping public opinion and influencing 
national politics in the areas of subversion and communism than with crime 
control. And if President Roosevelt and senior FBI officials were in general 
agreement on the crime issue, they were often at odds regarding subversive ac- 
tivities. 

According to Leuchtenburg, the Roosevelt administration's crime-control 
reforms were a microcosm of the entire New Deal. In search of ‘‘new political 
instrumentalities,’’ the New Dealers presided over an ‘‘elephantine growth of 
the federal government,’’ dismissed the hue and cry raised by defenders of 
federalism, and ‘‘accepted almost unquestionably the use of coercion by the 
state to achieve reforms.’’ In one sense, Leuchtenburg was right: The crime 
reforms were a microcosm of the New Deal. But these same reforms can now 
be looked at in a new light, based on recently available sources, which suggests 
that the conclusions of Leuchtenburg and other liberal historians need to be re- 
evaluated. 

The Roosevelt administration’s assistance to the FBI in developing a for- 
midable public relations machinery was part of the administration's broader 
effort to extend federal jurisdiction in the area of crime control. The move- 
ment to nationalize crime control had its roots in the Progressive era, as the 
formation of the FBI’s predecessor, the Bureau of Investigation (the first na- 
tional police force), in 1908 indicates. At the time, the bureau’s criminal 
jurisdiction had been sharply limited. Not until passage of the White Slave 
Traffic Act (also known as the Mann Act) in 1910 did Progressive era 
legislators begin to chip away at a states’ rights tradition that confined law en- 
forcement responsibilities to local and state police agencies. The Mann Act 
had made prostitution, traditionally a local crime, a national one. Similarly, 
the Dyer Act of 1919 forbade the interstate transportation of a stolen motor 
vehicle.’ 

During the New Era, bureau involvement in the Teapot Dome scandals and 
efforts to discredit Sen. Burton K. Wheeler and other congressmen then in- 
vestigating the Warren G. Harding administration's Justice Department 
precluded the further expansion of federal police power.® During Herbert 
Hoover's presidency, the bureau began to assume some additional duties, in- 
cluding the gathering of uniform crime statistics and the compilation of a 

6 William Leuchtenburg devoted two paragraphs in the concluding chapter of his study of the 
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compromising position with a young woman in a hotel room. Max Lowenthal, The Federal Bureau 
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single, national fingerprint file. Though a states’ righter on crime, President 
Hoover also appointed the Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, 
chaired by former Attorney General George W. Wickersham, which made an 
exhaustive study of the national crime problem. In the private sector, the Na- 
tional Crime Commission called for an increased federal presence through a 
sophisticated and emotional public relations campaign. The commission's ex- 
ecutive committee included conservative businessmen and a smattering of 
former public officials—including the Democratic party’s recent vice- 
presidential candidate and soon-to-be elected governor of New York, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt.? 

Though supported by Progressives and hard-boiled conservatives, neither of 
whom hesitated to call on the government to solve particular problems, the 
movement to federalize crime control lacked popular support. Such public sen- 
timent evolved only in 1932 following the kidnapping of Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh, Jr., the infant son of the aviation hero. The official response, in 
contrast, was relatively restrained. When Congress passed two statutes 
extending federal criminal jurisdiction to kidnapping and to the sending of ran- 
som demands through the mail (the so-called Lindbergh Law of 1932 and a 
companion act), the legislation was signed by a reluctant President Hoover, 
who continued to hold a states’ rights position on crime. !° 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt assumed the presidency, the Bureau of In- 
vestigation was a small and relatively obscure division within the Justice 
Department. It was also widely believed that the new president would fire 
Bureau Director J. Edgar Hoover. President Roosevelt's choice to fill the 
cabinet post of attorney general, Sen. Thomas J. Walsh, had led the investiga- 
tion into corruption in the Harding administration's Justice Department. 
Walsh was also very close to Senator Wheeler and had served as his defense 
counsel when the Justice Department had Wheeler indicted in 1924 on a con- 
troversial influence-peddling charge. During the trial the federal prosecutor in 
Montana had filed nightly reports to J. Edgar Hoover at bureau headquarters— 
a fact known to both senators because a hotel switchboard operator loyal to 
Wheeler had listened in. Wheeler was acquitted.!! 

Though taken quite seriously by J. Edgar Hoover, the prospect that the 
bureau director would be fired ended with Walsh’s death a few days after 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s inauguration and the president’s nomination of a 
J. Edgar Hoover partisan, Homer S. Cummings, to serve as attorney general. 
Bureau Director Hoover thereafter not only maintained close allies in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's innermost circle, including Cummings, White House aide 
Edwin Watson, and press secretary Stephen Early, but also retained the presi- 
dent’s backing.!2 On one occasion in April 1933, for instance, both President 
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Roosevelt and Felix Frankfurter were concerned that the bureau director was 
unhappy with the administration and would soon retire. The president 
responded by checking with J. Edgar Hoover and Cummings and by reporting 
back to Frankfurter that the rumor was untrue. !3 

Roosevelt and Cummings had ambitious plans for Hoover and the bureau. In 
contrast to Herbert Hoover, who had refused to mobilize public opinion in a 
war on crime following the Lindbergh kidnapping, President Roosevelt and the 
attorney general exploited other sensational crimes to advance specific legis- 
lative objectives. The early 1930s offered an abundance of grisly capers and 
colorful hoodlums such as George ‘‘Machine Gun’’ Kelly (who allegedly 
nicknamed the bureau’s agents ‘‘G-men”’ or ‘‘Government-men’’ during his 
later capture), Bonnie Parker and Clyde Barrow, Charles ‘‘Pretty Boy’’ Floyd, 
Alvin ‘‘Old Creepy’’ Karpis, and Kate ‘‘Ma’’ Barker and her son Fred. Mobile, 
opportunistic, and itching for something to do after the repeal of Prohibition, 
the gangsters of the early and mid-1930s exploited the limited jurisdiction of 
local and state police by fleeing across county, city, and state lines after rob- 
bing, for example, banks or trains. The most colorful gangster of all, John Dil- 
linger, robbed at least ten banks between May 10, 1933, and October 1933. 
Following several jail breaks, with Dillinger and confederates alternately 
busting one another out, the Bureau of Investigation was finally called in on 
the case—but only because Dillinger had fled to Chicago in a stolen car after 
escaping from the ‘‘escape proof'’ Crown Point County Jail in Indiana. 

President Roosevelt responded on January 3, 1934, in his annual message to 
Congress, identifying crime as a threat to ‘‘our security."’ ‘‘These . . . viola- 
tions of ethics,’’ President Roosevelt added, ‘‘call on the strong arm of Govern- 
ment for their immediate suppression; they call also on the country for an 
aroused public opinion.’’!* Attorney General Cummings was even more ex- 
plicit. '‘We are now engaged in a war that threatens the safety of our country,” 
he announced in a widely publicized speech, ‘‘—a war with the organized 
forces of crime.’’ Then, at the height of the Dillinger investigation, Cummings 
issued a stark order to bureau agents: ‘‘Shoot to kill—then count ten.’’!5 The 
attorney general also asked Congress to enact the Roosevelt administration's 
crime-control package and succeeded in pushing it through in the super- 
charged anticrime climate. Only a few congressmen objected, complaining of 
yet another New Deal assault on states’ rights. 16 
head of a New York City detective agency, Farley's choice to head the bureau. [J. Edgar Hoover] 
memo, May 2, 1933, Val O'Farrell folder, Louis B. Nichols Unserialized Official and Confidential 
FBI Files (J. Edgar Hoover FBI Building, Washington}. Under the Freedom of Information Act of 
1966 (as amended in 1974], the FBI releases photocopies of requested documents and not the 
originals. 

13 Max Freedman, ed., Roosevelt and Frankfurter: Their Correspondence, 1928-1945 (Boston, 
1967}, 129. 

4 nee Rosenman, ed., The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt (13 vols., 
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In May 1934 Congress approved without even taking a record vote six bills 
requested by Cummings and drafted by the Justice Department. In June three 
more bills passed. Bureau agents, as a result, gained full arrest power and the 
authority to carry any kind of firearm. More important, the bureau’s jurisdic- 
tion was radically expanded. The Fugitive Felon Act prohibited suspected 
felons from fleeing across state lines to avoid prosecution, and the Lindbergh 
Law was amended to allow the bureau to enter kidnapping cases automatically 
after seven days. The Stolen Property Act extended provisions of the Dyer Act 
to include all stolen property valued at $5,000 or more, while the Anti- 
Racketeering Act made it a federal crime to extort money or other valuables by 
telephone or through the mails. An amendment to the federal bank-robbery 
statute extended federal jurisdiction to any bank insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. The National Firearms Act, which granted the 
bureau secondary jurisdiction, authorized the collection of a federal tax on 
machine guns, silencers, sawed-off shotguns, and rifles; the licensing of arms 
dealers and the registration of weapons; and restrictions on the importation of 
all weapons. Penalties for violating any of the new federal laws were signifi- 
cantly higher than under most state laws, and federal prosecutors were em- 
powered to take charge of specific cases at their discretion.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's effort to bring ‘‘the Federal Government’s anti- 
crime machinery up to date’’ was supplemented by his drive to make the 
Bureau of Investigation (renamed the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 1935) 
‘‘as effective an instrumentality of crime detection and punishment as any of 
the similar agencies of the world.'’ ‘‘Federal men are constantly facing 
machine-gun fire in the pursuit of gangsters,’’ the president claimed when 
signing the New Deal crime-control legislation, ‘‘and gangster extermination 
cannot be made completely effective so long as a substantial part of the public 
looks with tolerance upon known criminals . . . or applauds efforts to roman- 
ticize crime.'’ More important, the administration’s attempt to secure passage 
of the New Deal crime-control reforms and, concomitantly, to ‘‘build up a 
body of public opinion . . . sufficiently active or alive to the situation in which 
we find ourselves,’’ was not limited to public lobbying. '* 

Acting on the suggestion of Fulton Oursler, an editor of the anti-New Deal 
Liberty magazine who was nonetheless a friend of the attorney general and the 
president, Cummings launched an ambitious public relations campaign as part 
of the New Deal crime-control program.!9 Oursler’s idea, aptly described by 
Early as a ‘‘plan to publicize and make the G-men heroes,”’ was ‘‘put over for 
the F.B.I.’’ by the Brooklyn Eagle's Washington correspondent Henry Suydam. 

17 Millspaugh, Crime Control, 51-53. 

18 Rosenman, ed., Public Papers, Il, 242-45, 492-95. 

19 Whether or not he was acting with the approval of the bureau in this instance, Fulton Oursler 
worked closely with Hoover and later, when a senior editor at Reader’s Digest, with FBI Assistant 
Director Louis B. Nichols, head of the bureau's public relations division. See Fulton Oursler to 
Louis B. Nichols, Dec. 7, 1947, Morris Ernst folder, Nichols Unserialized Official and Confidential 
FBI Files; Nichols to Oursler, March 13, 1950, ibid.; Nichols to Clyde Tolson, Oct. 18, Nov. 2, 


Nov. 17, 1949, April 4, 1950, ibid. The FBI has an extensive file recording its relationship with 
Oursler, but this file remains classified. 
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At the recommendation of a group of newspapermen, Cummings hired 
Suydam in 1933 as a special assistant to the attorney general with the assign- 
ment of embellishing the bureau’s image. President Roosevelt personally 
thanked Suydam, when he left his post in 1937, for services rendered .?° 

By the time Suydam returned to newspaper work, the FBI had developed an 
effective public relations operation. Though lamely professing an aversion to 
becoming a symbol of the New Deal crime-control crusade, J. Edgar Hoover 
quickly and enthusiastically accepted this new responsibility. And the 
bureau's efforts continued long after Congress passed the Justice Department's 
crime bills in May and June 1934. The era’s most notorious gangster, for in- 
stance, met an untimely end in July—gunned down near Chicago’s Biograph 
Theater by some fifteen bureau agents directed by Melvin Purvis. J. Edgar 
Hoover responded, according to one critic, by hanging '‘up Dillinger’s picture, 
like a scalp, in [bureau] offices all over the country and [posing] for the news- 
papers with Dillinger’s hat, gun, and perhaps an ear.’’?! 

From there, and with the president’s support, the bureau and its director 
became immersed in the world of public relations and opinion molding. With 
titles like '‘Gun Crazy,’’ sixteen articles glamorizing the bureau's machine- 
gun-toting war on crime appeared under J. Edgar Hoover's signature in 
American Magazine alone between February 1934 and August 1936. Most of 
these articles were written by the bureau director’s chief ghost writer, Courtney 
Ryley Cooper. A former Denver Post staff writer, Cooper was eventually put 
on the Justice Department payroll to help carry out Suydam’s public relations 
efforts. Cooper also wrote the introduction to J. Edgar Hoover's first book, Per- 
sons in Hiding. The FBI director, in turn, wrote the introduction for Cooper’s 
Ten Thousand Public Enemies.» 

J. Edgar Hoover also cooperated with movie producers, radio executives, fic- 
tion writers, newspaper and magazine reporters, and virtually any other 
publicist interested in ‘‘authentic source material taken from the files of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.’’ The FBI director was ‘‘chummy,"’ as one 
critic put it, with many prominent Washington newspapermen, and most of 
his New York City friends were ‘‘writers and Broadway columnists.’’ (He met 
Walter Winchell at the Stork Club.} According to columnist Westbrook Pegler 

20 Stephen Early to the President, July 12, 1940, President’s personal file 2993, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Papers (Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, N.Y.}; Early to Lowell Mellett, July 
30, 1940, official file 880, ibid.; Franklin D. Roosevelt to Henry Suydam, March 5, 1937, Presi- 
dent's personal file 4455, ibid. Henry Suydam, whose salary was $10,000 a year (entry level salary 
for bureau agents in 1934 was $2,900 a year), may have been maneuvered out of his job by the FBI 
director. According to Drew Pearson, one of the newspapermen who had recommended Suydam to 
Homer S. Cummings, ''J. Edgar Hoover had learned how to get the publicity and did not need help 
any more.’’ William W. Turner, Hoover’s FBI: The Men and the Myth (Los Angeles, 1970}, 115. 
Thereafter, FBI officials tended to ignore or deprecate Suydam’s contribution. Nichols claimed 
that Suydam, because he worked for Cummings and not Hoover, was exclusively interested in 
building up the Justice Department at the expense of the FBI. See Richard Gid Powers, ‘'J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Detective Hero,’ Journal of Popular Culture, 9 (Fall 1975), 268. 

21 Mayer, ‘‘Myth of the ‘G-Men,’” 147. 

22 Who’s Who in America, 1940-1941, s.v. ‘‘Cooper, Courtney Ryley.’’ Courtney Ryley Cooper 


described himself as a ‘'collaborator with J. Edgar Hoover . . . on magazine articles, books and mo- 
tion pictures on crime subjects.’’ 
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(who later became a recipient of information leaked from bureau files}, J. Edgar 
Hoover had a stable of ‘‘pet writers, or stooges, with access to big newspaper 
and magazine circulation, who scratch his back in return for material that 
glorifies Edgar Hoover and the G’s.’’ Business firms began to market G-man 
pajamas and toy machine guns, and pulpwood magazines regularly ran features 
lionizing the FBI director. Comic strips were another favorite. J. Edgar Hoover 
closely monitored two G-man strips, ‘‘Dick Tracy’’ and ''Secret Agent X-9,’’ 
and the FBI supervised the production of at least one strip—with Bureau Direc- 
tor Hoover's personal friend, newspaper reporter Rex Collier, gaining privi- 
leged access to the bureau’s closed case files for his ‘‘War on Crime.’’23 

The program to sell the FBI also included tours of FBI headquarters in Wash- 
ington where the public was treated to such contrasting sights as a plastic 
replica of Dillinger’s death mask and bureau agents poring over microscopes 
and fingerprint indexes. For those who could not make the FBI tour, J. Edgar 
Hoover took to the speaking circuit—his speeches before the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the American Legion, and other groups were often 
broadcast over national radio networks and were invariably reproduced and 
disseminated by the bureau's sophisticated mass-mailing system. By 1940, ac- 
cording to Sen. George Norris, the bureau director had built up a publicly 
funded component within the FBI to ‘‘writ[e] speeches for him to make or for 
anyone else . .. who will take the speeches.'’24 

The results of the New Deal campaign to arouse the nation to confront the 
crime problem and to promote the FBI as a symbol of authority in the crime 
field were not limited to the New Deal reforms approved by Congress. In July 
1935 the FBI opened a National Police Academy, and in the first ten months of 
1936 senior bureau officials helped organize or had participated in over seventy 
conventions of state and local law enforcement officials. The FBI, in short, had 
emerged ‘‘as a clearing-house of information about criminals,’ acquiring in the 
process a bipartisan constituency in the Congress. After the House approved a 
record $6,025,000 budget in 1936 (more than double the bureau’s budget when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt took office), the Senate Appropriations Committee 
added an amendment calling for a $225,000 reduction. This modest attempt of 
Committee Chairman Kenneth McKellar to trim the FBI’s budget was defeated 
by the unlikely coalition of anti-New Deal Republicans led by Arthur Vanden- 
berg and New Deal Democrats.?5 

The extent of the FBI’s public relations campaign alarmed some New 
Dealers, and by 1938 even Cummings had become concerned, ordering Bureau 

23 Jack Alexander, ‘'The Director—I,’’ New Yorker, Sept. 25, 1937, pp. 20, 25 ; Jack Alexander, 
“The Director—Ill,"’ ibid., Oct. 9, 1937, p. 24; Frank J. Donner, The Age of Surveillance: The 
Aims and Methods of America’s Political Intelligence System {New York, 1980), 90; Cook, FBI 
Nobody Knows, 203; Lowenthal, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 391-93. 

24 Congessional Record, 76 Cong., 3 sess., May 7, 1940, p. 5663; Alexander, ‘'The Director—I,"’ 
20-22; Millspaugh, Crime Control, 296. 

25 Millspaugh, Crime Control, 96, 112, 295; Jack Alexander, ‘‘The Director—II,’’ New Yorker, 
Oct. 2, 1937, p. 26. During the first nine years {1924-1933} of Hoover's directorship, the bureau 
experienced virtually no growth. When Franklin D. Roosevelt took office, the FBI had only 266 


special agents and 60 accountants. Don Whitehead, The FBI Story: A Report to the People (New 
York, 1956), 90. 
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Director Hoover to limit—but not eliminate—the bureau's publicity ac- 
tivities. These mostly overt efforts, in any event, represented only one side of 
the Roosevelt administration’s special relationship with the FBI. Dating at 
least from August 1933, when bureau agents investigated a milk strike in New 
York City, FBI officials routinely serviced White House requests for political 
information. Thus, in 1934 Early solicited and received bureau reports on the 
American Civil Liberties Union and on the members of a committee set up to 
honor the slain Chicago mayor Anton Cermak, who had lost his life during the 
attempted assassination of President-elect Roosevelt. The next year, J. Edgar 
Hoover sent Attorney General Cummings a memorandum regarding several of 
President Roosevelt's critics.2” 

These political activities in time accelerated, as the Roosevelt administra- 
tion's increasing sensitivity to the perceived problem of subversive activities 
coincided with the emergence of the bureau as a potent crime-fighting 
bureaucracy. Thus, the administration offered the FBI an opportunity to 
legitimize its heretofore episodic domestic intelligence operations. Respond- 
ing to President Roosevelt's May 1934 order of a probe of the Nazi movement 
in America, J. Edgar Hoover directed all bureau field offices to conduct an in- 
tensive ‘‘intelligence investigation.’» The affairs of right-wing critics of the 
New Deal, including Father Charles Coughlin and Gen. Smedley Butler, also 
attracted the FBI director’s interest. And by 1935 the White House had begun 
to solicit bureau reports on the president's critics.28 

The bureau’s domestic intelligence activities expanded in August 1936 
following a meeting between J. Edgar Hoover and President Roosevelt at the 
White House. According to the FBI director’s memorandum recording the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, the president had then directed the FBI to develop 
more systematic intelligence about ‘‘subversive activities in the United 
States, particularly Fascism and Communism.’’ The president wanted ‘‘a 
broad picture of the general movement and its activities as may affect the 
economic and political life of the country as a whole.’’ In a limited sense, this 

26 Homer S. Cummings Diary, April 11, 1938, Homer S. Cummings Papers (University of Virginia 
Library, Charlottesville). Cummings’s concern did not extend to questions of impropriety. He was 
concerned exclusively with the bureau’s (and the Justice Department's} image. Indeed, he re- 
quested FBI file checks on at least two publishers interested in FBI activities and received Hoover's 
report in January 1939—after he had resigned as attorney general. J. Edgar Hoover to Homer S. 
Cummings, Jan. 30, 1939, 1933 Aug.-1947 March folder, Attorney General's personal file, ibid. 

27 Hoover to Early, Aug. 19, 1933, Dec. 5, 1934, FBI 1933-1934 folder, official file 10-B, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Papers; Early to Hoover, Feb. 24, 1934, ibid.; Hoover to Attorney General, Oct. 18, 
1934, 1933 Jan.-1935 Dec. folder, memoranda-FBI file, Cummings Papers. 

28 U.S. Congress, Senate, Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations with Respect to 
Intelligence Activities, Final Report of the Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations 
with Respect to Intelligence Activities, vol. III: Supplementary Detailed Staff Reports on In- 
telligence Activities and the Rights of Americans, 94 Cong., 2 sess., April 23, 1976, p. 393; U.S. 
Congress, Senate, Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations with Respect to In- 
telligence Activities, Hearings before the Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations 
with Respect to Intelligence Activities of the United States Senate, vol. VI: Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, 94 Cong., 1 sess., 1975, pp. 558-59; Hoover to Louis Howe, March 16, 1935, FBI 


1935-1936 folder, official file 10-B, Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers; Franklin D. Roosevelt to At- 
torney General, Aug. 7, 1935, ibid.; Hoover to Attorney General, Feb. 7, June 11, 1936, ibid. 
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was already established FBI practice—at the August 1936 meeting J. Edgar 
Hoover had reported on Communist party (CPUSA) efforts to infiltrate various 
executive departments and labor unions. The FBI director, nonetheless, 
promptly expanded the bureau's surveillance of dissidents. In a memorandum 
of September 5, 1936, he ordered all field offices ‘‘to obtain from all possible 
sources information concerning subversive activities being conducted in the 
United States. .. . It is desired, accordingly, that you immediately transmit to 
the Bureau any information relating to subversive activities on the part of any 
individual or organization, regardless of the source from which this informa- 
tion is received.'’29 

Whether or not President Roosevelt would have approved this sweeping 
order, he was willing to use the FBI's resources for political as well as national- 
security purposes. Two weeks after J. Edgar Hoover issued this directive, the 
president directed Attorney General Cummings to investigate the political 
strategy of CPUSA presidential candidate Earl Browder.*° In 1937 and 1938, 
moreover, Cummings forwarded bureau reports to the White House on the 
political activities of American Youth Congress activists and Works Progress 
Administration employees, and on a Workers’ Alliance campaign to organize 
nationwide demonstrations to protest the plight of the unemployed.?! 

Following Franklin D. Roosevelt’s September 1939 directive instructing the 
FBI ‘‘to take charge of investigative work in matters relating to espionage, 
sabotage, and violations of the neutrality regulations’’ and to receive ‘‘any in- 
formation obtained by’’ other law enforcement officials ‘‘relating to espionage, 
sabotage, subversive activities, and violations of neutrality laws,’’ the FBI 
undertook investigations of some of the administration's domestic political 
adversaries.32 An FBI memorandum forwarded to the White House in October 

29 Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations with Respect to Intelligence Activities, 
Final Report, Il, 393-97; Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations with Respect to 
Intelligence Activities, Hearings, VI, 562; Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations 
with Respect to Intelligence Activities, Final Report, vol. Il: Intelligence Activities and the Rights 
of Americans, 94 Cong., 2 sess., April 23, 1976, p. 99. 

30 Cummings Diary, Sept. 17, Sept. 18, 1936, Cummings Papers. 

31 Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations with Respect to Intelligence Activities, 
Final Report, Ul, 414-17; Athan Theoharis, Spying on Americans: Political Surveillance from 
Hoover to the Huston Plan (Philadelphia, 1978), 158; Hoover to Attorney General, Jan. 29, 1937, 
Jan. 12, 1938, President's personal file 2282, Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers; Hoover to Attorney 
General, Jan. 30, July 31, Aug. 12, 1937, FBI 1937-1938 folder, official file 10-B, ibid.; Cummings 
to President, July 2, 1938, Justice Department-J. Edgar Hoover folder, President’s secretary’s file, 
ibid.; Hoover to Attorney General, June 22, 1938, ibid.; Harold Nathan to Attorney General, 
March 1, 1938, ibid. 

32 For critical analyses of the bureau’s claimed authority to conduct domestic intelligence in- 
vestigations, see Athan G. Theoharis, ‘‘The FBI’s Stretching of Presidential Directives, 1936- 
1953," Political Science Quarterly, 91 (Winter 1976-1977}, 649-72; Frank J. Donner, ‘‘Hoover's 
Legacy: A Nationwide System of Political Surveillance Based on the Spurious Authority of a Press 
Release,'’ Nation, June 1, 1974, pp. 678-99. The theory that Hoover abused what authority he ac- 
tually received from President Roosevelt is further documented by Budget Director Harold Smith's 
claim that the president wanted to reduce the FBI’s budget nearly three months after war broke out 
in Europe. Harold Smith Diary, Nov. 27, 1939, Harold D. Smith Papers (Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Library). On the other hand, in December 1939 President Roosevelt granted bureau agents (along 
with Army G-2 and Office of Naval Intelligence investigators) limited access to Census Bureau 
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1940 underscores the scope of this abuse. ‘‘Because of the FBI's friendly rela- 
tionships over a period of many years with various banking establishments,’’ 
the president learned, ‘‘excellent cooperation is received from financial in- 
stitutions. This monitoring program of course produces much valuable in- 
formation not only from the standpoint of detecting espionage, sabotage and 
similar activities for which the funds may be used, but also develops data and 
information of interest to the Treasury Department in reaching administrative 
decisions with reference to desirable legislation, etc.’’33 

FBI assistance was not confined to financial policy, as President Roosevelt 
frequently requested FBI investigations of his critics—particularly those who 
criticized the administration's increasingly interventionist foreign policy. In 
May 1940, Early sent the FBI director several lists of individuals and institu- 
tions who had sent messages to the White House criticizing the president's re- 
cent fireside chat on national defense. The next month, Early sent another list 
of persons who had commended Charles Lindbergh's recent critique of the 
president's foreign policy. J. Edgar Hoover responded by forwarding reports on 
these critics—including a brief dossier on the City College of New York—to 
the White House. This promptness inspired the president to direct Watson to 
‘prepare a nice letter to Edgar Hoover thanking him for all the reports on in- 
vestigations he has made.’’ The next year, the FBI serviced another White 
House request for information on persons who had spoken out against the 
pending lend-lease bill by launching a sweeping investigation that included 
wiretaps, bugs, and physical surveillance. 

Nor were members of Congress or the press immune. FBI reports to the 
White House on the America First Committee contained political intelligence 
on isolationist senators Wheeler and Gerald P. Nye.*5 In October 1940 and 
again in November, the FBI advised the White House of the contents of inter- 
cepted (whether by the bureau or by Military Intelligence) telephone conversa- 
tions between Grace Fish, wife of Hamilton Fish, the Republican congressman 
from New York, and Elly Colonna, wife of the Italian ambassador in Wash- 
ington, regarding their mutual hatred of the New Deal. Another FBI report of 
August 1941, based on ‘‘a source close to Honorable Gerald P. Nye,’’ described 
the attitudes of senators Alva B. Adams and Francis Maloney toward lend- 
records. And in June 1941 he authorized an expansion of FBI responsibilities ‘‘in the fields of 
subversive control of labor.’ The bureau had been investigating Communist party (CPUSA) in- 
fluence in strikes with the administration’s knowledge at least since October 1939. Edwin Watson 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dec. 7, 1939, FBI 1939 folder, official file 10-B, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Papers; Franklin D. Roosevelt to Watson, Dec. 8, 1939, ibid.; Franklin D. Roosevelt to Secretary of 
War and Secretary of the Navy, June 4, 1941, FBI 1940-1941 folder, ibid.; dj [Dorothy Jones] to 
Early, Oct. 5, 1939, Strikes 1939-1940 folder, official file 407-B, ibid. 

33 Memo re Present Status of Espionage Operations, Oct. 24, 1940, FBI reports-numerical series, 
no. 408, official file 10-B, Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers. 

34 Hoover to Early, June 4, 1940, FBI reports-numerical series, no. 112, ibid.; Hoover to Early, 
Aug. 2, 1940, FBI 1940-1941 folder, ibid.; Franklin D. Roosevelt to STE [Early], May 21, May 22, 
1940, ibid.; Franklin D. Roosevelt to Hoover, June 14, 1940, ibid.; Franklin D. Roosevelt to Wat- 
son, June 12, 1940, ibid.; Early to Hoover, May 21, May 18, May 29, June 17, 1940, ibid. 

35 Hoover to Watson, March 19, July 10, Oct. 13, Aug. 14, Aug. 26, FBI reports-numerical series, 
nos. 690, 860, 937, 891, 899, ibid. 
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lease, expected gasoline shortages, and a proposed Senate subcommittee inves- 
tigation of cinema propaganda. In May 1940, after a San Francisco radio broad- 
cast repeated the Japanese claim that the native population in the East Indies 
would soon revolt against Dutch colonialism, President Roosevelt ordered the 
FBI director to make ‘‘a careful check . . . on the ownership and management 
of this Station.’’ A few months later, the president requested a probe of left- 
wing journalist George Seldes and his publication, In Fact.*6 

The White House also initiated FBI investigations of businessmen who pro- 
moted ‘‘nationalism . . . over internationalism.’’?”’ In July 1940, President 
Roosevelt even ordered the FBI to investigate former President Hoover and his 
secretary, Lawrence Richey, and in February 1941 the president received an 
FBI report regarding the former president's luncheon conversation with the 
British ambassador, Lord Halifax. Halifax and Herbert Hoover discussed 
Winston Churchill's opposition to the ex-president’s proposed plan to ship 
food and other supplies to unoccupied areas of France. Churchill himself was 
the subject of a later FBI report to the White House—with the bureau com- 
menting in a ‘‘blind’’ memorandum (one unsigned and without identifying 
letterhead) on the prime minister’s drinking habits.3* 

Once the United States became involved in World War II, the administra- 
tion’s critics were subjected to more intensive surveillance. The United States 
entry into the war, President Roosevelt advised FBI Director Hoover in January 
1942, provided ‘'a good chance to clean up a number of . . . vile publications,’’ 
some of which came ‘‘pretty close to being seditious.'’39 Thus, among other 
operations, the Justice Department did a content analysis of the Hearst press, 
the New York Journal American, the New York Daily News, the Chicago 
Tribune, and Father Coughlin's Social Justice to see if their editorial ‘‘lines"’ 
were similar to the themes favored by Nazi radio.*° In 1942, following Hour 

36 Summary of report, Oct. 22, 1940, FBI reports-numerical series, no. 400, ibid.; summary of 
report, Dec. 13, 1940, FBI reports-numerical series, no. 533, ibid.; Hoover to Watson, Aug. 28, 
1941, FBI reports-numerical series, no. 902, ibid.; Franklin D. Roosevelt to Hoover, May 20, 1940, 
Justice Department-J. Edgar Hoover folder, President's secretary's file, ibid.; Hoover to Watson, 
May 22, 1940, ibid.; Early to the President, Feb. 18, 1941, official file 4185, ibid.; Hoover to Early, 
Dec. 11, 1940, Feb. 15, 1941, ibid. 

37 Franklin D. Roosevelt to Hoover, Sept. 7, 1943, July 11, 1944, Justice Department-J. Edgar 
Hoover folder, president's secretary's file, ibid.; Hoover to Grace G. Tully, July 19, 1944, ibid.; 
memo re Reuben Hollis Fleet, July 18, 1944, ibid.; Walter Winchell to [Early], July 7, 1944, ibid.; 
Hoover to Watson, Nov. 30, 1939, FBI reports-numerical series, no. 11, official file 10-B, ibid. 

38 Edward A. Tamm to FBI Director, July 2, July 10, 1940, Herbert Hoover folder, Nichols 
Unserialized Official and Confidential FBI Files; Hoover to Watson, Feb. 8, 1941, FBI reports- 
numerical series, no. 634, official file 10-B, Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers; [FBI] memo, March 29, 
1943, Miscellaneous 1943 folder, FBI reports file, Harry Hopkins Papers (Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library). 

39 Franklin D. Roosevelt to Hoover, Jan. 21, 1942, Justice Department-J. Edgar Hoover folder, 
President's secretary's file, Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers. 

40 See Justice Department memo, May 1942, propaganda-domestic folder, Francis Biddle Papers 
(Franklin D. Roosevelt Library). Even Eleanor Roosevelt solicited FBI reports—including a check 
on conservative newspaper columnist Westbook Pegler. Hoover to Eleanor Roosevelt, Jan. 6, 1943, 
He-Ho 1942 correspondence folder, Eleanor Roosevelt Papers (Franklin D. Roosevelt Library); 
[Malvina Thompson] to Hoover, Dec. 31, 1942, ibid.; Hoover to Watson, Dec. 28, 1942, FBI 
reports-numerical series, no. 2294, official file 10-B, Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers; GGT [Tully] to 


Thompson, Jan. 8, 1943, ibid. Vice-President Henry Wallace, in contrast, received unsolicited FBI 
reports that detailed Communist party activity in such organizations as the Joint Anti-Fascist 
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editor Albert E. Kahn’s charge that pro-Hitler propagandist George S. Viereck 
had worked closely with Sen. Robert R. Reynolds, chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, prior to America’s entry into the war, the president wrote At- 
torney General Francis Biddle: 


Please read this number of ‘THE HOUR’ of May second and return for my files. I think 
very definitely that the F.B.I. can run down things like this. Senators and members of 
the Congress are, of course, protected in a sense by the Constitution, but this must be 
strictly construed. There is absolutely no valid reason why any suspected subversive 
activities on their part should not be investigated by the Department of Justice or any 
other duly constituted agency.*! 


On the other side of the political spectrum, White House aides received un- 
solicited FBI reports on the alleged CPUSA associations of senators Elbert 
Thomas, Claude Pepper, and James M. Mead, New York City Mayor Fiorello 
La Guardia, and Congressman Vito Marcantonio. *? 

On at least one occasion in April 1942, President Roosevelt requested an FBI 
investigation of Martin Dies, a conservative Texas Democrat and chairman of 
the Special House Committee to Investigate Un-American Activities. The 
catalyst to the president’s decision was an anonymous memorandum, for- 
warded to the White House by Supreme Court Justice Frankfurter, claiming 
that Dies’s campaign manager had received a $20,000 payment from Gerhardt 
Westrick—a German national who had been active in soliciting closer trade 
relations between the United States and Adolf Hitler’s Reich prior to the 
United States entry into the European war. Frankfurter vouched for his source 
and the president promptly wrote Attorney General Biddle: ‘‘This is so impor- 
tant that I think it should be pursued by you immediately. It comes to me from 
someone in whom I have great confidence.’’ Four days later Biddle advised the 
president of the FBI’s failure—despite ‘‘a painstaking investigation’’—to link 
Westrick’s money with Dies's campaign manager.** 

The bureau's services, moreover, were used to prevent potentially embar- 
rassing situations from getting out of hand and to facilitate the implementa- 
tion of administration policies.+4 The White House also received FBI reports on 
Refugee Committee and the National Maritime Union. Hoover to Henry Wallace, Oct. 23, Oct. 
10, 1942, Hol-Hor correspondence folder, Henry Wallace Papers (Franklin D. Roosevelt Library). 

41 Franklin D. Roosevelt to Attorney General, May 11, 1942, Congress 1942 folder, official file 
419, Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers. 

42 Summary of report, Jan. 1, 1942, FBI reports-numerical series, no. 1091, official file 10-B, 
ibid.; Hoover to Harry Hopkins, Nov. 9, 1942, May 1, 1943, FBI reports-numerical series, nos. 
2271-B, 2331-A, ibid.; Hoover to Marvin H. Mcintyre, Sept. 17, 1943, Justice Department-]. Edgar 
Hoover folder, President's secretary's file, ibid; Hoover to Hopkins, July 22, 1942, Communist 
party folder, FBI reports file, Hopkins Papers; Hopkins to Hoover, July 28, 1942, ibid. 

+3 Memo for the President, April 15, 1942, D folder, confidential file, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Papers; Franklin D. Roosevelt to Attorney General, April 16, 1942, ibid.; Francis Biddle to the 
President, April 20, 1942, ibid. 

44 Hoover to Attorney General, Oct. 20, 1938, FBI 1937-1938 folder, official file 10-B, ibid.; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to Attorney General, Nov. 16, 1938, ibid.; Hoover to Watson, Oct. 3, 1940, 
FBI reports-numerical series, no. 341, ibid.; Franklin D. Roosevelt to Cummings, Oct. 10, 1940, 
ibid.; Franklin D. Roosevelt to Rexford Tugwell, Feb. 3, 1942, Puerto Rico folder, confidential file, 
ibid.; Tugwell to Franklin D. Roosevelt, Feb. 11, Jan. 29, 1942, ibid.; Franklin D. Roosevelt to 


Secretary of the Interior, Feb. 23, 1942, ibid.; Harold Ickes to Franklin Roosevelt, Feb. 25, 1942, 
ibid. 
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such topics as the attitude of Congress of Industrial Organizations leaders John 
L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman toward President Roosevelt's decision to run for a 
third term, the political associations of former Attorney General Cummings, 
civil rights leader A. Philip Randolph’s proposed ‘‘March on Washington,’’ the 
political leanings of various ethnic and nationality groups, allegations that 
Thomas E. Dewey was not qualified to be president, and various Republican 
party strategies. In February 1943, for instance, presidential aide Harry 
Hopkins learned of the plans of Wendell Willkie and the Republican party to 
capture the Italian-American vote by opposing the cession of Italian territory 
after World War II. The next year, J. Edgar Hoover reported on the formation of 
the Chicago-based Polish-American Congress and its anticipated criticism of 
President Roosevelt's policy toward Poland. According to the FBI's informant, 
the Republican party had financed this new organization in hope of swinging 
the Polish-American vote away from the Democrats.** 

Although willing to exploit the domestic intelligence investigations of the 
FBI, the Roosevelt administration was not insensitive to civil liberties. In a 
private meeting on November 29, 1940, with his political nemesis, Dies, the 
president conceded the need for ‘‘education . . . just so long as you don’t hurt 
human lives’ and sanctioned the implicit purpose of Dies’s Special House 
Committee to Investigate Un-American Activities—as the president put it, 
“the very excellent and essential work” of ‘‘arousing the country to the poten- 
tial dangers that exist in our midst everywhere.’’46 The president, nonetheless, 
refused to initiate the sweeping seven-point countersubversive program that 
Dies had proposed at this meeting or to institute the type of federal employee 
loyalty program demanded by the committee chairman and the FBI director. 
Neither Dies nor J. Edgar Hoover, however, was willing to let the matter rest. 
Both men, moreover, were skillful practitioners of the art of popular politics. 
Dies’s sensational charges of ‘‘communists-in-government’’ often received ex- 
tensive media coverage. The FBI director's less conspicuous complaints, on 
the other hand, filtered through the FBI's own public-opinion-molding 
machinery to bureau contacts in the press and in the Congress. And it was 
these contacts, of course, that the Roosevelt administration had earlier en- 
couraged the FBI to cultivate and develop in support of the New Deal anticrime 
crusade. 

During his committee’s seven-year lifetime (1938-1945), Dies claimed, he 
had compiled files on more than 5,000 suspect government employees ‘‘with 

45 Summary of report, Nov. 4, 1940, FBI reports-numerical series, no. 441, official file 10-B, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers; Franklin D. Roosevelt to Cummings, Oct. 10, 1940, FBI reports- 
numerical series, no. 341, ibid.; Hoover to Hopkins, Sept. 4, 1942, Feb. 24, Feb. 1, July 3, July 6, 
July 8, Sept. 15, 1943, FBI reports-numerical series, nos. 2248-B, 2312-B, 2304-A, 2355-C, 2356-A 
and -B, 2357-A, 2416-A, ibid.; Hoover to Watson, April 13, 1944, Oct. 3, 1940, May 31, June 19, 
1941, June 26, 1942, FBI reports-numerical series, nos. 2530-A, 341, 794, 835, 2194, ibid.; Hoover 
to McIntyre, June 5, 1940, Justice Department-J. Edgar Hoover folder, President’s secretary’s file, 
ibid.; Hoover to Hopkins, Dec. 9, 1942, miscellaneous Nov.-Dec. 1942 folder, FBI reports file, 
Hopkins Papers; Hoover to Hopkins, Aug. 22, 1942, Communist party folder, ibid. John L. Lewis 
was the subject of at least three FBI wiretaps in 1938. See memo re John L. Lewis, Nov. 2, 1940, 
John L. Lewis folder, Nichols Unserialized Official and Confidential FBI Files. 


46 Transcript of president’s conference with Dies, Nov. 29, 1940, Dies Committee 1940-1941 
folder, official file 320, Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers. 
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questionable records.’’ Dies submitted their names to the administration.*’ 
This strategy of submitting ‘‘evidence’’ and then criticizing the executive for 
not acting became a standard practice during the later Joseph R. McCarthy era. 
Its implications were fully appreciated by the Roosevelt administration. In 
1938, for instance, Dies Committee member J. Parnell Thomas requested from 
the FBI a list of Communists employed by federal agencies. Bureau Director 
Hoover advised him that the bureau had no such list. Less than a year later, 
however, Dies claimed the Justice Department was investigating 2,850 known 
Communists in government and that President Roosevelt had ordered a purge 
of these federal employees. According to the Chicago Tribune, the FBI had 
prepared this list. But the president, of course, ordered no such purge and the 
Tribune later reported that the list was suppressed and FBI Director Hoover 
rebuked.*8 Similarly, Eleanor Roosevelt recalled ‘‘one occasion [where] my 
husband and I were given a confidential list of organizations which were con- 
sidered communist or subversive or un-American, a list compiled by the FBI for 
the use of the Dies Committee.’’ Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox, Sara Roosevelt (Franklin D. Roosevelt's mother}, and 
other persons close to the administration were listed as financial contributors 
to two or more of the suspect groups.*? 

By 1941 pressure brought by the Dies Committee began to have an effect. In 
February, J. Edgar Hoover forwarded information to the White House regarding 
Dies’s plans to investigate government employees.*° In midsummer, Congress 
approved a rider to the Justice Department appropriations bill authorizing 
$100,000 to enable the FBI to investigate all federal employees who were 
‘‘members of ‘subversive’ organizations’’ and report its findings to the Con- 
gress. This rider, together with provisions of the Hatch Act of 1939, which 
prohibited federal employees’ ‘‘membership in any political party which advo- 
cates the overthrow of our constitutional form of government,"’ also inspired 
the creation of the first attorney general's list of subversive organizations. 
Membership in any of the proscribed organizations was grounds for dismissal 
from federal employment.*! Except for the CPUSA, the Silver Shirts, and the 
German-American Bund, the organizations listed were to be kept secret— 
though the FBI apparently leaked a copy of the list to the Dies Committee. 5? 

47 Martin Dies, Martin Dies’ Story (New York, 1963), 35. 

48 Note, cek [FBI clerk], n.d. [ca. Dec. 12, 1938], FBI serial 61-7582-41, FBI House Committee 
on Un-American Activities Files (J. Edgar Hoover FBI Building); J. Parnell Thomas to Hoover, Dec. 
12, 1938, ibid.; [Hoover] to Thomas, Dec. 13, 1938, ibid.; New York Times, Sept. 27, 1939, p. 1; 
August Raymond Ogden, The Dies Committee: A Study of the Special House Committee for the 
Investigation of Un-American Activities, 1938-1944 (Washington, 1945], 141-42. 

49 Eleanor Roosevelt, This I Remember (New York, 1949), 202-03. 

50 Hoover to Watson, Feb. 27, 1941, FBI reports-numerical series, no. 661, official file 10-B, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers. 

51 U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Appropriations, Letter from the Attorney General 
Transmitting a Report of the Federal Bureau of Investigation Made Pursuant to the Appropriation 
Act of June 28, 1941 (Public, No. 135, 77th Cong.), 77 Cong., 2 sess., Sept. 3, 1942, pp. 12-13. 

52 In September 1942 Martin Dies obtained a ‘‘strictly confidenial’’ memorandum of the at- 
torney general containing FBI data on all twelve Communist and Communist-front groups in- 


cluded on the attorney general's list. Congressional Record, 77 cong., 2 sess., Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 
7442-48. 
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The administration’s loyalty program, nevertheless, remained relatively 
moderate. Some 1,300 applicant employees were rejected, but fewer than 200 
incumbent employees lost their jobs or were subjected to disciplinary action.§3 
The president clearly intended to limit abuses, as indicated by his decision to 
have John Franklin Carter, a journalist and former New Deal official, compile a 
confidential report on ‘‘‘Blacklisting’ Government Employees.” Carter's report 
contained information regarding the FBI practice of checking Dies Committee 
files in search of derogatory information on federal employees. Of course, there 
was a touch of irony about Carter’s assignment. Carter served as the presi- 
dent’s personal investigator, working closely with the FBI and occasionally 
reporting on such prominent Republicans as Willkie and Dewey. Operating a 
unit closely connected with a reluctant State Department, Carter received 
hundreds of thousands of dollars from the President’s Emergency Fund begin- 
ning in 1941 for ‘‘specialized investigative work.'’ Jealous of its prerogatives, 
the FBI began to spy on Franklin D. Roosevelt's private spy—advising Attorney 
General Biddle in January 1942 that Carter had recently spent 350 taxpayer 
dollars on cocktails ‘‘for the upper crust in New York.’’54 

Despite this affinity for political intelligence, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s loy- 
alty program was characterized by restraint and not excess. And this restraint 
clearly frustrated Dies and FBI Director Hoover. In an effort to undercut Dies’s 
charges and ‘‘to prevent recurrences of situations like the Dies-Henderson con- 
troversy’’ (where the president’s choice to head the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Leon Henderson, was accused of membership in five CPUSA fronts}, Bid- 
dle asked the committee chairman for any information in his possession re- 
lating to federal employees’ memberships in subversive organizations.*S 

The FBI had ample files on the subversive associations of federal employees, 
including Justice Department employees, but bureau officials were reluctant 
to provide the attorney general with this information because it had been ob- 
tained illegally during break-ins at the offices of the American Youth Con- 
gress, the Washington Committee for Democratic Action, the American Peace 
Mobilization, and possibly other left-wing organizations. Moreover, when 
considering how to respond to Biddle’s request, Dies solicited the advice of 
Albert C. Mattei, president of the San Francisco-based Honolulu Oil Com- 
pany, close friend of Herbert Hoover, and financial backer of Republican-party 
candidates in Northern California. After checking with another close friend, 
FBI Assistant Director Louis B. Nichols (who, in turn, received a directive 
from J. Edgar Hoover), Mattei advised Dies to send his list of names to the at- 

53 Robert Justin Goldstein, Political Repression in Modern America from 1870 to the Present 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1978}, 279. 

54 Note, June 30, 1942, FBI reports-numerical series, no. 2196, official file 10-B, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Papers; Franklin D. Roosevelt to Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Aug. 12, 1941, official file 4514, 
ibid.; Berle to the President, July 29, 1941, ibid.; Harold Smith to the President, Oct. 16, 1941, 
ibid.; Smith Diary, Jan. 16, 1942, Smith Papers. For John Franklin Carter's reports, see boxes 
120-37, John Franklin Carter series, President's secretary's file, Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers. 


55 Ugo Carusi to Watson, Oct. 7, 1941, Government Employees 1941 folder, official file 252, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers; Attorney General to Martin Dies, Oct. 7, 1941, ibid. 
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torney general with a copy to the FBI. Dies responded by forwarding a list of 
1,124 allegedly subversive federal employees to Biddle and to J. Edgar Hoover. 
According to committee member Jerry Voorhis, Dies’s list was compiled from 
the membership and mailing lists of the Washington Committee to Aid China, 
the Washington Bookshop, the American League for Peace and Democracy’s 
Washington branch—and the membership and mailing lists of at least one FBI 
break-in target, the Washington Committee for Democratic Action.*6 

Biddle, in turn, directed the FBI to determine the accuracy of Dies’s charges, 
develop ‘‘all available information concerning the [accused] employee’s par- 
ticipation in un-American activities,’’ and investigate complaints received 
from other sources. As of August 22, 1942, the bureau had received complaints 
concerning 4,579 federal workers. Only 149 were in the vague un-American 
category; most of the others were accused of Communist associations. Of the 
nearly 5,000 workers whose names had been referred to the FBI, only 36 
(including 2 persons on Dies’s list) had as yet been discharged. Another 13 
were subjected to disciplinary action.*” 

Dies’s response was to charge a cover-up. In September he claimed to have in 
his possession an FBI report revealing that Biddle had allowed the bureau to in- 
vestigate only a small fraction of the 1,124 persons on his original list. Under 
procedures established by Biddle, the FBI had been required to forward indi- 
vidual complaints to the appropriate department head, who could then request 
an FBI probe of the accused employee. Only then could the FBI conduct its 
loyalty investigation. Thus, there were only 193 requests for follow-up FBI 
investigations during the first three months of the loyalty program even 
though the bureau had forwarded 1,579 complaints to department heads. This 
lack of response, combined with Dies's continued criticisms, pressured Biddle 
into revising his original order. The FBI was authorized to begin investigations 
solely on the basis of complaints received. The results of FBI probes would 
then be turned over to department heads for individual evaluation. The new 
standards pleased Dies, but the administration still refused to initiate a sweep- 
ing purge. By the end of 1942, the FBI had investigated 601 persons on Dies’s 
list, forwarding unevaluated reports to the department heads where the 
suspect federal employees worked. In 101 cases the FBI’s reports were not even 
acknowledged. Only 2 more persons on Dies’s list were fired. Two other 
federal employees singled out by Dies were disciplined.5® 

56 Tamm to FBI Director, May 31, 1941, Justice Department folder, Nichols Unserialized Of- 
ficial and Confidential FBI Files; note re confidential informants, n.d. [ca. May 1941], ibid.; 
Hoover to Matthew F. McGuire, May 13, 1941, ibid.; Nichols to Clyde Tolson, Oct. 14, 1941, Dies 
Committee folder, ibid.; Dies, Martin Dies’ Story, 73-74; Jerry Voorhis, Confessions of a Con- 
gressman (Garden City, N.Y., 1947), 224. 

57 Committee on Appropriations, Report of the Federal Bureau of Investigation Made Pursuant 
to the Appropriation Act of June 28, 1941, 11, 13-17. 

58 Congressional Record, 77 Cong., 2 sess., Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 7442-48; U.S. Congress, House, 
Committee on Appropriations, Letter from the Attorney General Transmitting a Report of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Pursuant to Public Law No. 644 (77th Cong.)—Analysis and 
Recapitulation of Investigations Conducted under Public Law No. 644 (77th Cong.), during the 
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If the Roosevelt administration intended these FBI investigations to deprive 
the Dies Committee of its most volatile issue and to demonstrate the ad- 
ministration’s responsible attitude toward the ‘‘Communists in government’’ 
problem, the immediate result was quite different. As Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes noted in a letter to the president, ‘‘a departmental report clearing 
the man and a decision not to fire him may simply serve to prove Dies’ main 
point, that your Administration cherishes men who want to subvert the 
government.''5? And if New Deal officials did not then have to pay a major 
political price for ignoring FBI loyalty reports, in the long run they would. For 
as Dies responded to the administration's condescending effort to investigate 
his charges, he argued that those department heads who had ignored the FBI’s 
reports and refused to purge their staffs were abetting communism. This posi- 
tion, at odds with the administration’s original attempt to squelch the Dies 
Committee, was supported wholeheartedly by the FBI. 

FBI officials responded to Dies’s charges by first directing their informers to 
obtain ‘‘access to confidential records’’ of forty-seven ‘‘subversive groups,’’ 
then identifying suspect federal employees by name, and last submitting a 
detailed four-volume report to the attorney general with the recommendation 
that it be made available to Congress. According to these bureau officials, the 
president, in contrast, ‘‘was primarily interested in having the Bureau's sum- 
mary report discredit the Dies Committee.’’ Thus, after consulting with 
House Democratic leader Sam Rayburn of Texas, Biddle ordered a reluctant 
FBI to prepare a brief twenty-page report for Congress, ‘‘anonymous in nature 
both as to the names of the persons investigated and the organizations which 
had been declared subversive.’’ In contrast to Biddle, Rayburn, and President 
Roosevelt, FBI Director Hoover and his top aides had wanted to name each 
and every suspect federal employee and all forty-seven groups on the attorney 
general's list of subversive organizations.® 

Neither Dies nor J. Edgar Hoover, in any event, allowed the Communists-in- 
government issue to lapse. In March 1942 Dies denounced thirty-five Board of 
Economic Warfare employees, prompting Vice-President Henry A. Wallace to 
complain that the effect of Dies’s charges on government employees’ morale 
‘'would be no less damaging if Mr. Dies were on the Hitler payroll.'’ Wallace, 
nonetheless, promised an FBI investigation of all thirty-five. Dies added a list 
of nineteen government employees on September 4, 1942, and supplemented 
that with the names of thirty-nine ‘‘irresponsible, unrepresentative, crackpot, 
radical bureaucrats’ on February 1, 1943. After an abortive attempt to with- 
hold the salary of one of these federal employees, the House created a special 
committee chaired by John H. Kerr to investigate the charges against all thirty- 
nine employees.®! 

59 Ickes to President, June 3, 1943, 1941-1945 folder, official file 1661-A, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Papers. 

“to Hoover to Attorney General, Sept. 1, 1942, Martin Dies folder, J. Edgar Hoover Unserialized 
Official and Confidential FBI Files (J. Edgar Hoover FBI Building}; D. Milton Ladd to FBI Director, 
Nov. 27, 1953, ibid. 
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The so-called Kerr Committee, described by Ickes as part of ‘‘a vicious polit- 
ical campaign’’ led by ‘'a small group of men determined to smear and to 
discredit the Administration, irrespective of the cost to the war,’’ ultimately 
investigated nine persons.*® It cleared six but deemed three unfit for govern- 
ment service. Its findings were based primarily on evidence presented to the 
Civil Service Commission by the FBI, with the Dies Committee preparing 
detailed charges supported by documentation from its files. FBI officials close- 
ly monitored the Kerr Committee's proceedings and furnished it with at least 
two blind memoranda. One blind memorandum involved the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Another concerned the making of a film entitled The Negro in 
America and contained data submitted to the FBI by the State Department ‘‘in 
the strictest of confidence.’’® 

Whether the FBI worked through Kerr Committee staff or had direct contact 
with committee members is not known. By 1945, however, Kerr was serving 
as a conduit for the FBI. On one known occasion he called J. Edgar Hoover with 
a request for FBI ‘‘material ‘to get some things over to the public.’” The 
bureau responded by preparing a speech for Kerr that was read into the 
Congressional Record and reproduced in the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. 
Kerr, in turn, thanked FBI Associate Director Clyde Tolson for the ‘‘splendid 
statement .. . in reference to the work of the F.B.I.'’%4 

Though willing to service White House requests for political information 
and thereby ingratiate themselves with the president, FBI officials at the same 
time pursued independent political objectives. Not only did FBI officials 
covertly assist Kerr and his committee’s efforts to document Dies’s charges, 
but the bureau also compiled files containing derogatory information on prom- 
inent New Dealers—including Frankfurter and the former attorney general and 
Supreme Court justice Frank Murphy.® Indeed, one objective of the FBI’s 1942 
burglary of the New York City offices of the American Youth Congress was to 
photocopy Eleanor Roosevelt's correspondence of 1940-1941 with Youth Con- 
gress leaders—correspondence that was thereafter kept in a secure and seg- 
regated file at bureau headquarters. 
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FBI officials, furthermore, were not content to let the political information 
gathered during their domestic intelligence investigations repose in bureau 
files. Having already acquired an impressive opinion-molding capacity (in part 
because of the Roosevelt administration’s efforts when lobbying for the New 
Deal crime-control program}, FBI officials could act to influence national 
politics. Their efforts sometimes supported administration priorities—as 
when the FBI director, in the midst of a 1940 feud between Dies and the Justice 
Department, directed the heads of all FBI field offices (excepting San Juan, 
Honolulu, Juneau, and New York City) to distribute Attorney General Robert 
Jackson's critical press release ‘‘to all friendly newspaper contacts in your 
district.’’ In New York, FBI Assistant Director Nichols worked with city editor 
Paul Schoenstein and reporter Frank L. Donoghue of the New York Journal 
American, arranging an exclusive interview with J. Edgar Hoover that was 
syndicated by the Hearst press and read into the Congressional Record.*’ Sim- 
ilarly, in the fall of 1941 President Roosevelt sought to counter the isolationist 
Chicago Tribune by directing the FBI to contact numerous small-town 
publishers and urge them to support Marshall Field’s bid to secure an 
Associated Press franchise for his newly founded Chicago Sun.** More often, 
however, FBI officials’ actions were determined by their own ideological pref- 
erences, regardless of the announced politics and priorities of whoever hap- 
pened to occupy the White House. 

Although the bureau’s public relations machinery had ostensibly been 
created to make the New Deal crime-control program more attractive, little 
else about the Roosevelt administration pleased the conservative FBI director. 
The FBI maintained its high-powered, high-profile self-promotion work in the 
years to come but added a new dimension. Always more interested in shaping 
public attitudes and congressional policy toward ‘‘subversive’’ activities than 
criminal activities, FBI officials systematically pursued this policy objective 
during the Cold War—with an FBI executive conference approving in February 
1946 a program intended to develop ‘‘an informed public opinion’’ about 
‘the basically Russian nature of the Communist Party in this country.’’®® And 
as the bureau's interest in purging the federal civil service and in compiling 
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files on Murphy, Frankfurter, and Eleanor Roosevelt suggests, FBI officials 
defined ‘‘Communism”’ or ‘‘subversion’’ broadly enough to encompass even 
the New Deal's modest demands for social and economic reform. The crows, it 
would seem, had come home to roost. 
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